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THE EDITOR 

Quality in Art The results of the prize jury at the Carnegie Exhibition at Pitts- 

burg are very encouraging. Winslow Homer took first honors last 
year and is followed by D. W. Tryon, the landscape painter, whose 
personal and beautiful picture of "Early Spring in New England" 
wins the gold medal and a money prize of $1,500. The moral seems 
very clear: Our artists who expatriate themselves gain honors, com- 
missions and an easier life, but are losing a distinctive quality in their 
work which a long, patient and even suffering existence in the home 
» country might give them. There is a certain subtile quality that 

endows art with a distinctive value, and it is felt in this picture by 
Tryon. We find there an artist at home; who knows his subject well 
and paints it with affection, with the result that is sure to be realized 
when talent is in full harmony with subject. The opposite is seen in 
so much of the so-called American art sent us from abroad. Brittany 
peasants — Dutch children, bizarre effects and a general rehash of 
things that have been done a thousand times by men who can put the 
right flavor into them. Painting is more than correct drawing and 
color; it is the quality of feeling and affection for the thing to be 
done that makes it intimate and personal. John Constable, who is 
the acknowledged father of landscape painting as we know it to-day, 
is a conspicuous example of an artist who painted what he saw in his 
own nature fields, which he loved, and which he tried to make others 
love through his pictures. 

Affection is the soul of art, and where we find affection warmed 
" by the things that are near, known, intimate, in a word, native, we 
find a freshness and originality that is not seen in the affection that 
is awakened by adopted surroundings. We may reproduce the out- 
side but the heart-beat can only be heard by the ear that is sym- 
pathetically listening, and it is this life that is the vital element, the 
reproduction of which gives the quality that marks and characterizes 
all great art. Homer and Tryon are loyal and true, and their art 
rings with an unmistakable harmony, and they, with others equally 
earnest, if not so conspicuously marked by general approval, are 
laying a foundation of a national art that is as permanent as the 
nation which inspires it. When our people awake to the fact that this 
new art is at our very doors and is coming in, despite all opposition, 
through preference for what is foreign to us and which pedantically 
we love so much, when we realize that it is a sacred duty for us to 
welcome this glorious day of artistic freedom from Old World tra- 
ditions, we may well mark its coming with a red letter, and, in our 
offerings of thanks to Him from whom all blessings flow, remember 
that while peace after war has its satisfactions, a liberated spirit must 
not be forgotten. We are grossly materialistic. To be sensitive and 
true we must look to the spirit of things. We have quantity and to 
spare. Quality is what we want. 
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